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REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 



THE DISTRIBUTION OF OUR URBAN POPULATION. 



Few facts brought to light by our last federal census have caused 
more discussion than the growth of our urban population. According 
to that enumeration 26,109,074 persons, or 41.69 per cent of our total 
population, were living in towns and cities each of which contained 
1000 or more inhabitants; 18,235,670 persons, comprising 29.12 per 
cent of the total number of inhabitants, were found in cities having 
each 8000 or more inhabitants. The per cent of urban population in 
cities of this size had increased during the century preceding from 
3.35 per cent to 29.12 per cent of total population, but the most rapid 
increase was found to have taken place during the last decade, when 
the percentage of urban population rose from 22.57 to 29.12. 

What effect this increase of city dwellers will have upon our polit- 
ical, economic, and social life we shall here not attempt to ascertain, 
but an analysis of the distribution of the urban population of some of 
our states having different industrial conditions may be helpful to 
those who are inclined to speculate on such matters. Census Bulletin 
No. 165 gives us some such analysis, but does not give the percentages, 
and does not, of course, make any attempt to contrast the urban popu- 
lation of states of different sections, as we do here. A change in the 
grouping of cities in conformance with the European practice of 
making one group of towns comprise those having from 2000 to 4000 
inhabitants, instead of those having from 2500 to 4000 persons, as is 
done by our censuses, is made. Another division is also made, placing 
in a separate group those cities containing 100,000 or more inhabitants. 
Two groups of states are presented in the following tables, one state 
in each group being from the North Atlantic division, another from 
the North Central division east of the Mississippi, and the third from 
the same division west of the Mississippi. States in the Western 
division and in the South have too few cities for purposes of compari- 
son. Of the Nortli Atlantic division, the New England states are 
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excluded, because census returns fail to distinguish be.tween towns 
(townships) and the villages situated within the towns. 

None of the states in the first group presented contain very large 
cities. New Jersey, however, is primarily a manufacturing and com- 
mercial state, with nearly two-thirds of her population living in the 
towns and cities classified. Indiana possesses a considerable number 
of manufacturing towns, and has also mining interests of importance, 
yet nearly 68 per cent of her people are found outside of the towns 
having 1000 and more inhabitants, and are doubtless engaged in agri- 
culture. Kansas has a still more distinct agricultural character, only 
26.54 per cent, or little more than one-fourth, of her inhabitants living 
in her 101 towns of the size classified. See Table I, page 115. 

It will be seen from Table I that the percentage of urban popula- 
tion in the smaller cities and towns in New Jersey is not only less 
than the percentage in the larger cities, but that it is smaller than the 
percentage in cities of the same size in the western states. Cities of 
less than 8000 inhabitants contain only 16.30 per cent of the total 
urban population in New Jersey, while cities of the same size contain 
43.11 per cent of the urban population of Indiana, and 56.18 per cent 
of the urban population of Kansas. 

In the next class, cities containing from 8000 to 25,000 inhabitants, 
New Jersey has a larger per cent of total population, but a consider- 
ably smaller percentage of total urban population than either Indiana 
or Kansas. Beyond this point, however ; New Jersey's superiority is 
well established, whether the comparison be for total population or 
for total urban population. 

In the second group of states considered, all the states, New York, 
Illinois, and Missouri, have within their borders large cities whose 
growth has been largely the result of their location with respect to 
the channels of commerce. As each of these cities is a commercial 
centre for a large region of territory, it does not necessarily show any- 
thing about the industrial character of the state. New York, as 
everyone knows, is primarily a manufacturing and commercial state, 
although nearly two millions of her inhabitants, 31.21 per cent of her 
total population, are found outside the cities and towns classified in 
the table. Illinois has nearly one-half of her population engaged in 
agricultural pursuits, while Missouri, in spite of the presence of two 
large cities within her borders, has a rural population including nearly 
two-thirds of her inhabitants. 
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Here, again, the western states show a larger percentage of people 
living in the smaller towns and cities than is found in New York, but 
Missouri does not show the same superiority over Illinois. 

Throughout the column the relations of the percentages of urban 
population in each class of cities in Illinois to the percentages of the 
same class in Missouri do not present any regularity of increase or 
decrease. In all of these states the percentage of either total popula- 
tion or of urban population living in the smaller cities is, compared to 
the states of the preceding group, a very small one. It is when we 
come to the last class, cities containing over 100,000 inhabitants, that 
we find the explanation of the great urban population of these states. 
In all of these states we find over one-half the total urban population 
living in the cities of this class, and in New York almost one-half the 
entire population lives in her four great cities. 

It may be objected to the above comparison that towns of 1000 to 
2000 are too small to be included among cities presenting urban 
characteristics. It is doubtless true that in the eastern states many 
of these country towns built along the highway are only villages whose 
inhabitants are engaged in agricultural occupations, and do not, strictly 
speaking, present urban characteristics. But this is seldom the case 
with western towns of this size. They are not only the market towns 
of the surrounding community, but often factory life on a small scale 
exists here, and not infrequently these towns are the county seats, 
and the business interests and social life are considerably different 
from those of the agricultural communities. 

Matthew Brown Hammond. 



FOREIGN PARENTAGE AND FOREIGN BORN. 



On page Ixxxix of the Introduction to Part I of the Compendium of 
the Eleventh Census it is stated that " the distribution of native white 
persons of foreign parentage follows very closely that of the foreign- 
born element, showing that those states and regions of the country 
which a generation ago attracted European immigrants still continue 
to attract them in practically the same degree." 

Do the statistics actually show this ? In the accompanying tables 
the statistics on this point are given. They are for the three census 
divisions of the states in which there is the largest foreign element. 



